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A Course in Living English 


W. R. ALLEN, B.A., and THOMAS KEW STEPHENS 


A series of books designed to help students whose mother 
tongue is not English to speak English as it is spoken in 
England. Special attention is given to rhythm and intonation 
and to the use of colloquialisms and abbreviations which will 
encourage a freer form of conversation. Books I—V and a 
Teacher’s book all 2s. each. 


Modern Speech Training 


B. LUMSDEN MILNE 


A book for students aged 11 and over who are learning 
English as a foreign language. It provides a comprehensive 
system based on the commonest speech errors, collected 
during many years’ teaching experience. Exercises are 
included. 60 pp. Manilla binding. 2s. 6d. 


Stage Sets of the World 


F. SANDERS and A. G. PATSON 


A book for use in the geography class, containing material 
for dioramas of Tropical Jungle, Deserts, Mediterranean, 
Prairies, and the Cold Lands. 2s. plus 84d. purchase tax. 
Each of the five sections consists of a page of text describing 
the scene in question, the climate of the area and its products. 
Full instructions are given for the making of the dioramas. 


Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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Tests of Achievement 
in English Language 


D. F. ANDERSON 
‘EXAMINATIONS are a necessary evil’ is probably the candid opinion 
of most teachers of English. Necessary they certainly are, for 
without some form of assessment neither the pupil, nor the teacher 
nor the society that maintains the school would know the amount 
of progress that is heing made in study. For the teacher especially, 
testing is important; in fact, it is an essential part of the teaching 
process. The more exactly we can measure the results achieved 


s by our teaching the better it will be for our future work. The 


results of a test or examination are of greater _ importance for_the 
tfacher than for the pupils, because they reveal the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the methods used, But even iT the teacher were to 
dismiss examinations as unimportant, his pupils certainly will not. 
What usually happens is that the pupils are so concerned about 
‘results’ that the form of the examination determines their methods 
of study. They learn English in order to pass the examination, 
and no matter what methods or materials the teacher may stress 
in his teaching, and no matter how desirable they may be theoretic- 
ally, if they do not form part of the syllabus for the examination 


the pupils will largely neglect them. Thus examinations practically 
determine the methods by which pupi y- It is important, 
therefore, that teachers should study carefully all possible ways of 


a carrying on this necessary work of examining, with a view to making 


re the 
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it less of an evil. What then, are some of the main principles for 
drawing up a good examination in English? 

(1) The examination should attempt to cover all the main objec- 
tives of teaching, and should as far as possible, assess achievement 
in each one separately. In teaching English, for example, it is 
understanding spoken English is one of 
the four main skills to be taught, yet what place does this objective 
have in most examinations? Students are often sent to this country 
to take courses of lectures without any assessment of their under- 
standing of spoken English, yet it is just as possible to test this 
ability and to mark it separately from general ability in English 
as it is to test achievement in reading English. 

(2) The examination should provide a fair sample of the pupil’s 
attainments. In conducting internal school examinations this 
inivolves-drawing up questions on the materials taught in such a 
way as to cover as wide a range as possible, Even the best examina- 
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tion can be only a sample of all the pupil knows, but we should | 
see that the sample is truly representative. A large number of short 
questions is preferable to a few longer ones, and a longer examina. | 
tion is generally a fairer test than a short one. The questions J 
should provide range from easy to difficult, so that the weakér } 
pupil is able to show what he can do. i 

(3) An easier examination with a high pass mark is preferable 
to a difficult paper with a low pass mark. It is advisable to set | 
questions of which the pupils are presumed to know the answers 
rather thoroughly and then penalize errors by heavy deductions, 
rather than to set questions that depend on the pupils’ having 
knowledge of exceptional or unusual idioms and points of grammar 
and then to mark leniently. Learning English is largely a matter ~ 
of acquiring skills and forming habits, so the examination should — 
emphasize real mastery of the skills taught. The type of examination _ 
where the pass mark is 40 per cent and most of the questions require 7 
detailed information about the language, rather than skill in using 
it, is to be deprecated. Its effect on the pupils’ methods of studying | 
is to cause them to over-emphasize the exceptional, the rare and — 
the abstruse, at the expense of skill in using the commoner con- 
structions and vocabulary which form the ordinary tissue of English 
as normally used by English-speaking people. Such an examination 
also encourages the half-learning of a wide range of materials at 
the expense of the thorough drilling of a smaller amount of more 
fundamental material. It would be better for most teachers to set 
papers embodying skills and materials that they have ‘hammered in’ 
and then either to penalize errors very heavily, or to require a 
much higher pass mark. Learning of a foreign language that stops 
short of real mastery of fundamental skills and vocabulary is a 
waste of time, and teachers can enforce this principle by their 
methods of examining. 

In this same connection, another point of importance in giving 
class tests is the use to which they are put after they have been 
marked. The natural concern of pupils is with their marks, but 
the teacher is more concerned with the evidence the test provides 
of the success or failure of his teaching. The well tried formula for 
successful teaching is “Teach, test, then re-teach and re-test.’ This 
implies that the teacher will make a careful analysis of the papers 
to find which errors are common to any large section of the class, 
and that this will be followed by careful re-teaching of the points 
not mastered. A good test should therefore be diagnostic, covering 
the main points taught, and taking an adequate sampling. The 
form of the questions should make the post-examination task 
of analysis of errors as simple as possible. Questions of the 
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type, ‘Make sentences with the following words’ will be more 
difficult to analyse than the type, ‘Fill in the blanks in these 
sentences with words from the following list.’ This latter type, 
incidentally, enables the teacher to test a larger number of words 
in a shorter time. 

(4) The test should be sound from a linguistic point of view. A 
good examination question should also make a good exercise for_ 
drilling the language. It should require the pupil to make use of 
the language in natural ways. As we aim at getting the pupil to 
think in English, translation should not provide the main type of 
examination question. The test should stress the pupil’s use of 
English as a medium, rather than his ability to pass from one 


: language to another. Since meaning depends upon the total 
> situation in which a person finds himself, full use should be made 


of the principle of presenting questions in a context rather than as 
isolated words. The correct use of tenses, for example, cannot be 
tested very effectively in a series of short sentences. The need for 
using certain tenses becomes clear only in a longer passage of 
connected prose. The same consideration applies to the use of 
synonyms. 

Dr Robert Lado of the English Language Institute, Michigan 
University,‘ insists that before constructing tests of English, a 
double linguistic analysis should be carried out. First an analysis 
of English is required to find its characteristic structures, phonemes, 
&c., and secondly a similar analysis of the native language of the 
pupils who are to be tested. The points of difficulty in learning the 
language arise, not where the structures or phonemes are similar, 
but where they are different. These are the points that should be 
tested. Dr Lado says, ‘Since we are dealing with foreign languages 
we assume that we will test people who already possess a system 
or systems of linguistic signals in their native language. We can 
also assume that that system is similar to that of the foreign language 
in some respects and different in others. By comparing the foreign 
language with the native language we can not only test those things 
which are important in the foreign tongue but we can test par- 
ticularly those things which operate differently from the system of 
the native language of the student.’! The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that it_is unsatisfactory to draw up English tests or 
examinations for of different languages. 
The test should@-take into account the particular difficulties that 
are likely to arise because of the previous linguistic background 
of the pupil. This is a factor that teachers might well bear in mind 


* Robert Lado, Linguistic Science and Language Tests, Language Learning, 
Vol. III, Nos. 3-4 (July-December 1950), p. 81. 
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in constructing examinations for their own pupils, or for use in a 
particular language area. 

(5) The form of the examination should be such as to make the 
resultS as objective and consistent as possible. In examining a 
class, the teacher is attempting to measure as accurately as he can § 
the various aspects of his pupils’ achievement. Measurement, | 
however, that produces quite different results when applied by [ 
different persons is unsatisfactory for all concerned. Many com- fF 
monly used types of examination have been shown by investigation [7 
to be unreliable when considered from this point of view. Hartog, 
Rhodes and Burt carried out a thorough investigation of this } 
subject, and some of their results may be quoted from The Marks 
of Examiners. 

Fifty scripts from the School Certificate Examination in French 
were marked by two Boards of Examiners each consisting of a 
Chief Examiner and six other examiners. Great care was taken 
in drawing up marking schemes, and trial markings of other papers 
were discussed. Yet in spite of most elaborate checking, in the F 
final results the six examiners of Board I were all agreed on the Ff 
placing of only 54 per cent of the papers in the four classes of 77 
Failure, Pass, Credit and Distinction. In a translation question— Ff 
French prose into English—the difference between the average [7 
marks of the highest and lowest examiners was 7.5 per cent in one [7 
Board and 21.8 per cent in the other. In the case of translation 
of poetry the difference was still greater. This is an indication of [7 
the unreliability of translation as a form of test, even in conditions 
where extreme care had been taken to secure uniformity of marking. 
This general conclusion has been amply confirmed by other investiga- 
tions. Coleman observes, “Two equally well qualified instructors, F 
as has been repeatedly demonstrated, may vary as much as 20 to F 
40 points in grading a translation or a free composition unit.* [ 

Examinations in English as the native language proved to be [7 
even less consistent. Hartog quotes an investigation where 4 
School Certificate Examination papers were marked by seven 
regular examiners. ‘In the case of only one candidate out of the 
48 were all seven examiners agreed as to the class in which he should 
be placed (i.e. Fail, Pass, Credit and Special Credit) and there were f 
only eight cases where six of the examiners were in agreement.’ | 
The free composition is particularly liable to variations in assess: | 
ment. On a two hours’ paper on Essay and Précis, one candidate 


1 Hartog, P. J., Rhodes, E. C., Burt, C., The Marks of Examiners, Macmillan, § 
1936. Chapters 3 and 5-8. 


2 Hawkes, Lindquist & Mann (Editors), The Construction and Use of Achieve- 
ment Examinations, Harrap, 1935, p. 304. 
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was awarded 28, 32, 46, 56, 56, 58 and 80 per cent by the seven 
examiners. In another extreme case the candidate was given 24, 
42, 48, 60, 60, 64 and 70. In a College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination the English Essay papers for 50 candidates were 
marked by five different examiners. The papers had to be placed 
in four classes—First class (67 per cent and over), Second class 
(50 to 66 per cent), Third class (33 to 49 per cent) and Fourth class 
(under 33 per cent). Of the 50 candidates, 17 were placed in three 
different classes by different examiners. One candidate was even 
given a First by one examiner and a Fourth by another. 

At a more elementary stage, in the Special Place Examination 
for children aged 10-11, the pupils were required to write sentences 
showing the uses of pairs of words, each pair having some similarity 
of form. The question was marked out of a maximum of 12 by ten 
different examiners. Not a single paper out of 150 was given the 
same mark by all ten examiners for this question. In over 60 
per cent of the papers only two or three examiners gave the same 
mark out of 12. The investigators comment, ‘There is thus no 
semblance of agreement in the marking of the answers.’ Yet these 
papers were marked by experienced, professional examiners. 

Even a single examiner cannot be relied on to be consistent with 
himself in marking. Hartog and Rhodes found in the case of a 
School Certificate examination in History that when the examiners 
marked the same scripts again after an interval of one year ‘they 
changed their minds as to the verdict of Pass, Fail and Credit in 
92 cases out of a total of 210. Clearly a test of this kind cannot 
inspire confidence.’ 

These are only a selection of results from one out of a large 
number of similar investigations. The general conclusion is that 
the conventional types of examination in English are marked on 
such a subjective basis that the results cannot be relied on to give 
a fair and consistent estimate of pupils’ achievement. Many 
teachers are aware of the falsification of results due to subjective 
judgment in the traditional forms of examination. If not, they are 
at least conscious of the amount of time required to mark such 
examinations, and would welcome forms of examination that 
would be more objective in form and hence easier to mark. Such 
objective forms of examination are commonly referred to as ‘tests’. 
The remainder of this article will be devoted to illustrating and 
discussing their application to the testing of achievement in English 
when learned as a foreign language. 

When tests are mentioned; many people at once think of stan- 
dardized tests. These are tests of an objective type that have been 
tried out, revised, and then given to large numbers of pupils for 
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whom average scores for different ages or classes in school have 


test. Thus it is possible in England or America to give a child a 
standardized reading test, and find that he is eight months ahead 
or a year behind the attainment of an average child of his own age, 
For purposes of comparison between schools, or for classifying 
pupils, or for selection for secondary education, such tests are very 
useful. Would it not be desirable to have such standardized tests 
for English as a foreign language? Unfortunately this is not a 
practical possibility. First there is the difficulty of finding a unit 
on which to standardize the results of the tests. Age cannot be 
used, for pupils start the study of English at widely different ages. 
The number of years of English study would seem to provide a 
basis for comparisons—so many hours for so many years. But 
would it be fair to compare the accomplishment of a child of 10 
with that of a pupil of 18 simply because they had each studied 
English for five hours a week for three years? Besides, in one case 


a pupil might be having most of his other lessons taught in English, F 


while in another English is taught purely as a second, or even a 
third language. Further, some pupils study English as their first 
and only foreign language, which is in many cases quite different 
in structure and vocabulary and even writing from their vernacular, 
while others have already studied one or two European languages 


before beginning English. Such differences would make comparisons | 


of average scores quite invalid. Second, there would be difficulty 
in reaching widespread agreement as to the materials to be included 
in the tests. What vocabulary is to be used? What knowledge of 
structure and usage is to be assumed? There is no common opinion 
on such questions among English teachers. Lastly, even if such 
tests were drawn up, would it be possible to have them administered 
under strictly similar conditions in a large number of different 


countries, so as to set up reliable norms? The only practical alter- 


native would seem to be to standardize the tests on the accomplish- 
ment of native English speaking children of different ages. But the 
difficulties of the overseas learner of English are very different 
from those of native English speakers especially in the earlier 
stages. Such comparisons might be useful for advanced students 
coming to Britain to compete at universities with British students, 
but these are only a small minority of the multitudes who study 
English throughout the world. For the others, such comparisons 
would be both discouraging and misleading. 

While it is impracticable to produce standardized tests to measure 
the achievement of pupils in several countries, it should be quite 


been worked out. Individual pupils or whole classes can then be | 
compared with the average achievement by giving them the same | 
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possible to devise such tests and standardize the results for one 
language area, or one school system, or even for use in one school 
in successive years. The tests could then be adapted to the special 
difficulties encountered in learning English by pupils speaking that 
language; they could cover the materials commonly taught in 
the schools; and having the same educational system, it should be 
possible to establish norms that would give meaningful comparisons 
between different pupils or classes. Work of this sort has recently 
been carried on, for example, in the Gold Coast under the direction 
of Professor Gurrey of the University College of the Gold Coast. 
What is possibly even more important than any attempt to produce 
standardized tests for a whole language area is that objective forms 
of test should be more widely used and experimented with by 
individual teachers in their own class examinations, by single 
schools, and by public examining bodies. Let us therefore examine 
a few types of objective tests, and see how they can be used to 
measure achievement under the headings of the four main objectives 
of English Tanguage teaching. 


I1.—UNDERSTANDING SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Auditory comprehension is one of the fundamental skills in learning 
English; in fact, Palmer would probably have said the fundamental 
skill underlying all others. In many situations it is of great import- 
ance in itself, as for example, in the case of the student from overseas 
who comes to study in a British or American university. Yet how 
much attention does this skill receive in most English examinations? 
Some teachers argue that dictation is-atest of auditory compre- 
hension, but surely this is a yery indirect and inadequate test of 
such an important skill. Only one or two short passages can be 
given because of the slowness of the test, and hence the sampling 
is inadequate. Further, the score given represents at least as much 
the pupil’s spelling achievement as his comprehension. He may 
understand quite correctly what was said and yet have a poor 
score because of errors in spelling, or conversely, he may make 
quite a good score without having thoroughly understood what 
was said. Another method used to test auditory comprehension, 
for example, in the Cambridge Certificate Examinations, is individual 
conversation. This may seem the simplest and most natural form 
of test for this ability, but consider the many variables included 
in the test. Several examiners have to be used, and standards 
and points of emphasis inevitably vary. The subject of conver- 
sation has to be varied from candidate to candidate. The final 
mark given will be affected by the following factors in varying 
degrees: 
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(a) his understanding of what is said to him, 

(6) the correctness of his English sounds, 

(c) his intonation and rhythm, 

(d) the correctness of his grammar, English usage, and word 

order, 

(e) the adequacy of his vocabulary to express his ideas, 

(f) his fluency, both of ideas and actual speech production, 

(g) his previous information on the subject discussed. 
The interview-conversation test is, in effect, a blanket test of 
English pronunciation, oral composition and auditory compre- 
hension. The final mark fails to show the candidate how he stands 
in each of these skills. Skill in reading is likewise inadequate as a 
measure of auditory comprehension. For many overseas learners 
of English, reading comprehension is far ahead of their under- 
standing of the spoken word. 


Yet auditory comprehension is a skill that Se . 
easily isolated and tested objectively. This can be done even at 


the most elementary stage. The teacher makes a number of state- 
ments either about a picture put up before the class, or about 
subjects of common knowledge for which they have learnt the 
English terms. Some of the statements are true and some false. 
The pupils are asked to write a + if the statement is true and 
a — if it is false. For example, the teacher says, ‘Number 1. We 
write on the blackboard with a pen.’ The pupils write a — at | 
on their papers. ‘Number 2. I am standing and you are sitting.’ 
The pupils write + for number 2, &c. The test should contain a 
large number of such statements—preferably about 50—and the 
total number of true items should roughly equal the number of 
false ones. This is purely a test of auditory understanding, as it is 
independent of reading or writing ability. Two objections are 
often raised to this type of test, namely, (1) that pupils will guess 
the answers, and (2) that it will teach them wrong meanings. The 
first objection can be met by counting the scores as the total number 
right minus the total number wrong. Pupils should be told to omit 
any item they are not sure about; statistical research has shown 
that on the average this method of scoring penalizes the pupil who 
guesses at random more than he is likely to gain. If a number of 


‘short tests of this type are given (e.g. once a week for a term or a 


year) and the scores totalled, any chance success a pupil may gain 


from guessing on one test will be cancelled out. As to the danger 4 


of leaving erroneous impressions in the pupils’ minds, it should be 


1 Lindquist, E. F. (Editor), Educational Measurement, pp. 347-351, in the 
Chapter on Administering and scoring the objective test, by A. E. Traxler, 
American Council on Education, 1951. 
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remembered that though first impressions are most important, 
the items of English knowledge which the teacher is testing are 


' those which he has already taught in the correct form several times. 
| Immediately the test is completed and the papers collected, the 
' teacher will go over the items with the class, and make it quite 
' clear which were true and which false. The pupils are normally 


anxious to know the result while the test is still fresh in their minds, 
and the dissatisfaction of being wrong will do more to ‘stamp in’ 
the correct answer than a large amount of drill without the same 
motivation. Further, when the pupils know that some of the 
statements are going to be wrong and some right, they have quite 
a different ‘mental set’ from that of an ordinary lesson, in which 
they do not expect the teacher to give them misinformation. This 
difference in ‘mental set’ affects the amount of impression left by 
false statements. 

In another form of auditory comprehension test the teacher 
reads one or two sentences embodying a question. The question is 
followed by four or five possible answers, only one of which is 
correct. The pupils have the answers on a mimeographed sheet 
before them, and only need to underline the correct one. This 
may involve a small amount of reading ability, but as the teacher 
reads both question and answers, it does not seriously handicap 
the poor reader. Alternatively the test can be given in a purely 
aural form by asking the pupils to write down only the number of 
the right answer—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. Examples: 1. Before sending 
away a letter, what must you be sure to write on the envelope? 
mail—stamp—address—letter—post-office. 2. Everybody is able 
to hear, except people who are . . blind—stupid—hear—dull—deaf. 
3. If a pupil comes late to class, what should he ask the teacher 
to do? welcome him—excuse him—accept him—apologize— 
punish him. 

To avoid the difficulty of testing reading as well as auditory 
comprehension, Dr Lado evolved a test! that uses sets of three 
cartoon pictures as the answers. The teacher makes a statement 
that corresponds exactly to only one of the pictures, and the pupils 
write down the number of the picture. One set, for example, shows 

(A) a fat man smoking a cigar an@ painting his house, 
(B) another picture in which he is watching a painter at work, 
(C) in a third cartoon the painter has just finished painting 
the house. 
The ‘question’ is, ‘The fat man with the cigar is having his house 
painted.” The pupils scan the pictures which are given them and 


Test of Aural Comprehension, Forms A, B, C. English Language Institute 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, U.S.A., 1946. 
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write B. Allowance can be made for guessing by subtracting half 
the number wrong from the number right. This form is useful for 


testing aural understanding of tenses which are more easily demon. 
strated in pictures than in short questions with answers. It also & 


makes use of statement forms as well as questions, where the 


multiple choice type depends largely on the pupils’ understanding } 
question forms. The main doubt is whether the foreign learner J 


will understand the conventions of the strip cartoon. 
(For more advanced pupils, tests of auditory comprehension can 


be drawn up using passages of two or three hundred words and F 
setting three or more questions of the multiple choice type on the [ 
content of each passage. Short expositions, dialogues or stories F 
provide suitable passages. Dr Lado objects that this becomes a test F 
of memory rather than of understanding, and for this reason prefers | 


to use comparatively short questions or statements. Agard and 


Dunkel, on the other hand, think ‘it is extremely important that 
the passage should be long enough’, and suggest four or five minutes 
as a suitable length of time for reading it to the class. Their reason- 
ing is that ‘it is easy to follow utterances of a few words. Con- 


tinuous discourse is much more difficult. The hearer feels he is F 


being inundated by continual waves of sound. If he tries to stop 
to puzzle out the first sentence or two, he completely misses the 


next four or five.”! It is certainly true that in most normal listening 


situations the listener is not required to attend to a series of quite 


unrelated statements or questions. The use of context is a major } 


factor in auditory comprehension. The listener understands many 
words or phrases not because he hears and comprehends them 
separately but because he has picked up the thread of the lecture, 
conversation, play or radio talk. In any case, it seems impossible 
to separate understanding from memory. What is the practical 
value of understanding a statement if its meaning cannot be recalled 
a few minutes later? Even in understanding short, oral questions 
or statements, as illustrated above, a certain element of memory 
is required, and the whole relationship between auditory compre- 
hension and aural memory span has still to be investigated. A 
good deal depends too on the type of questions set on the selected 
passages. If the questions demand knowledge of details in the 


passage, they may become predominantly memory questions. But 
by using a fairly long passage it is also possible to find out whether [> 


the pupil can pick out the main points of the paragraph, the sequence 
of events in a story, or the attitudes of each of two speakers in a 
dialogue. These are legitimate and important elements in auditory 


1 Agard, F. B., & Dunkel, H. B., An Investigation of Second-Language Teaching. 
Ginn & Co., 1948, pp. 259 ff. 
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) comprehension which a shorter passage cannot test. Care must be 
' taken to see that the possible answers to one question do not give 
» away the correct answer to another. The difficulty of such a test can 


t also 
| and the difficulty should not be underestimated.\ Professor Vernon’s 
| investigation of the amount of comprehension of B.B.C. talks by 
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be varied according to the vocabulary and _ structures included, 


© men in the Army showed that even native English speakers of 


average intelligence get surprisingly little out of a broadcast talk. 


» ‘We may conclude that, even with prodding, half the population 


can recall only one-third or fewer of the main points of an elementary 


> educational talk."! It should therefore be possible to draw up a 
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test consisting of eight to ten passages with a few questions on each, 
covering quite a wide range of ability to understand spoken English, 
and be able to deduce from the results the pupils’ probable reaction 
to normal listening situations. 

One difficulty in using such tests in a number of different schools 
arises from the differences between speakers in the speed, emphasis 
and intelligibility of their speaking. Where one person can give 
the test to different classes, no great difficulty need arise, if the 
examiner takes care to practise a uniform style of delivery. Where 


» this is not possible, it would be better to have the test recorded 


on a tape recorder, which could then be used in several schools. 
Agard and Dunkel made records of their tests, but even this may 
not secure complete uniformity, as reproducers vary in degree of 
fidelity, and the size of the room, number_of pupils and other 
physical conditions can also affect the result. | These, however, are 
comparatively minor points to set against the present virtual lack 
of any attempt to test auditory comprehension as one important 


_ ability by itself, which characterizes most examinations in English. 


II.—UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN ENGLISH 


For the majority of students of English as a foreign language, the 
ability to read, that is, to get the meaning from the printed page, 


, is probably the most important and useful outcome of their study. 
| It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that in many examinations 
| little attempt is made to measure this outcome directly. Translation 


the ability, and is unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. 

(I) It is difficult to decide what a ‘good translation’ is. Different 
teachers require different standards of accuracy in the ‘equivalents’ 
used in the native language, and in some cases there may be no 
exact word-for-word equivalent. For a board of examiners to 


* Vernon, P. E., An Investigation into the Intelligibility of Educational Broad- 
casts, p. 46. B.B.C. Audience Research Department, 1950. 
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agree on the translations to be accepted is no easy matter. In the 
investigation by Hartog, already quoted, of the School Certificate 
Examination in French, the Boards of Examiners adopted detailed fF 
directions for marking the paper on dictation and translation 7 
totalling 700 items. Even then 36 renderings permitted by Board | 
were disallowed by Board II.! Few examiners would take such 
trouble to make their marking consistent, yet, as already pointed 
out, even after this they still failed to agree in their marks. 

(2) A bad translation may be due to other causes than inability 
to read"and understand the foreign language. It may be due to the | 
pupil’s weakness in expressing himself in his own written language. | 

(3) Even at best, transtation is a cumbersome method of finding 
out whether a pupil can understand written English. As it takes 7 
time to translate and write down the translation, only a very limited 
sample can be taken of the pupil’s achievement. Many of the 
words translated are comparatively easy and unlikely to cause 
real difficulty, yet they take time to write down. Hence the tendency 
of examiners to set passages of considerable difficulty, and this in 
turn leads the pupil to emphasize the more difficult and unusual 
words in what he reads rather than the more ordinary and useful 
ones. 

(4) To quote Coleman, ‘We must take cognizance of a growing 
conviction among investigators in the field, not only that one can- F 
not measure reading ability through translation, but that regular f 
classroom practice in translation, in order to prepare pupils for a 
translation test, has a positively deleterious influence on progress 
in reading, if we are to interpret the word “reading” in its proper 
sense.’? 


How then is reading achievement to be measured?—(1) By vocab- 
uldry tests, (2) By silent reading tests. 


(1) Vocabulary Tests 


Considering the large amount of time spent by teachers of 
English in explaining the meanings of words, it would seem logical 
that one section of the English examination should be devoted to 
the direct testing of the pupil’s mastery of vocabulary. In the opinion 
of experts, the score on a vocabulary test provides the best single 
index of a pupil’s mastery of a language. Objective forms of test 
enable the teacher to take a large sampling of the pupil’s vocabulary 7 
in a comparatively short time. As a test of reading, we are con- | 
cerned mainly with the pupil’s recognition, or passive, vocabulary. 

1 Hartog, Rhodes & Burt, op. cit., p. 36. 


2 Hawkes, H. E. (Editor), The Construction and Use of Achievement Examina- 
tions, Harrap, 1936, p. 314. 
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Here are some forms of test that are used: 

(1) Multiple choice synonyms: 

Popular means . . . person—friendly—liked—tree—merry 
—wood. 

(2) Multiple choice antonyms: 

Underline the word that means the opposite of the first 
word. Cautious...guarded—adverse—harsh—rash—slow. 

(3) Word pairs. If the meanings of the two words are similar 
write S. When the two words mean almost the opposite, write O: 

hide, conceal—public, private—rich, wealthy—high, low. 

(4) Multiple choice definitions. The pupils select the word 
defined from a group of five, e.g. 

The story of a person’s life written by himself: 

report—dairy—autobiography—history—biography. 

(5) Definitions can also be used in a matching test. On one 
side of the paper a series of 12 to 15 definitions is given, and on 
the other side a list of 15 to 20 words, including the words defined 
and a few others. The pupil has to write the number of the definition 
opposite the correct word: 

(1) Seven days one after another security 

(2) Liquid found in the bodies of animals fortnight 

(3) Fact or state of having done wrong blood 

(4) Freedom from danger or fear week 

&e. guilt 

The words should all be the same part of speech, so as to avoid 
giving a clue by differences in parts of speech, but several groups 
can be made using different parts of speech. 

(6) At the more elementary levels the teacher may be content 
when the pupil is able to give a synonym or antonym, taking this 
as evidence that the pupil has some idea of the general area of 
meaning to which the word belongs. At more advanced levels 
more than this may be wanted. Watts asks the question, ‘How 
far should we go in accepting a word as having been understood 
in reading if a synoynm can be readily furnished as its meaning? 
If a boy asked what “indolent” means, answers “lazy’’, can we 
say that he understands the precise meaning of “indolent”? If 
so, we fail to distinguish between him and the boy who has been 
trained to look for a difference in meaning between words regarded 
as synonyms, and can indicate in the present instance what this 
difference is."! To test this ability to distinguish between synonyms, 
Watts developed a series of tests such as the following :* 

* Watts, A. F., The Language and Mental Development of Children, Harrap, 
1944, pp. 55-56. 


* Watts, A. F., Vocabulary Tests, No. 4, University of London Press, 1935. 
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Things that don’t last. Which word among those below bes 
describes: 

(1) a building intended to last only for a very short time? 

(2) stories that are soon over? 

(3) arrangements not intended to be kept when circumstances 
change? 

(4) foodstuffs that are liable to speedy decay, especially in 
transit? 


(5) insects and flowers that never live for more than a day or 3 


two? 


wooden, provisional, temporary, unsatisfactory, keen, | 


ephemeral, perishable, stale, daily, brief. 

Such a test provides an effective answer to the criticism that 
objective vocabulary tests lead pupils into the error of thinking 
that synonyms can be used as exact equivalents irrespective of the 
context. It also provides evidence in reply to those who say that 
objective tests are useful only for the lowest levels of attainment, 
but fail to distinguish between more advanced pupils. English 
children made the following average scores on the whole test 
(100 items): 

Age group 10-11 11-12) 12-13) 13-14: 14-15 

Average score ... 20% 27.5% 35% 42.5% 50% 
Presumably overseas learners of English would not find it easy. 
It is also to be noted that the scores can be very little influenced 
by guessing. 

Another possible criticism of the vocabulary tests so far illus- 
trated is that they are linguistically unsound because ‘they test 
words in isolation rather than in sentences. This procedure arises 
partly as a matter of economy, it being more possiblein this way 
to have a larger number of items done ina given time, and so 
get a larger sample of the pupils’ vocabulary. It is done partly with 


a‘view to getting a ‘pure’ measure of vocabulary, independent of 


the pupil’s other reading skills. Some test constructors, however, 

prefer to present the words to be tested as part of a sentence. 

Thus, 
Bread is made from (wood, flour, grass, stone, salt). 
Although results have been disappointing so far, we must not 
(talk, boast, think, despair, hope) of success in the near future. 
‘Did you really see her?’ ‘No, I just caught a (relative, momen- 
tary, simultaneous, continuous, contemporary) glimpse of her 
back.’ 

Items such as these raise a further question. ‘Are we trying to 
test the pupil’s active vocabulary or his passive vocabulary—his 
ability to produce the right word in the right place, or his knowledge 
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of the significance of the words he meets in reading?’ The above 
items obviously contain some element of choosing /e mot juste, 
which is an element of expression as well as of reading. Another 
of Watts’s vocabulary tests will illustrate the point. In this test 
no answers are provided for the pupil to choose from: 
Assemblies. What do we call a number of people 

(1) gathered together to hear a concert? 

(2) gathered together to go for a picnic or outing? 

(3) gathered together at a church service? 

(4) selected to sing together? 

(5) gathered together in a disorderly crowd? 
Watts investigated the relationship between the two types of test 
—the one in which the answers are provided, and the other in 
which the pupil has to think of the word for himself. He found a 
correlation of between *91 and -95 between the two types, that is, 
‘The relation has turned out to be so close as to suggest that the 
two abilities really amount to the same thing.’ Smith and 
Campbell? made a similar comparison of the results of recognition 
and recall tests in French and found correlations up to -83, which 
they considered ‘close enough to warrant their being used inter- 
changeably.’ Other investigators agree that the passive and active 
vocabularies are positively and closely connected. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that in the Watts Vocabulary Tests the average 
scores for the recall type tests were actually higher than those for 
the tests where the pupils had to select the answer from a number 
of alternatives. 


(2) Silent Reading Tests 


Knowledge of words is obviously only a part of reading. Valuable 
as vocabulary tests can be, an exclusive emphasis on them as the 
only means of testing reading might lead to the undesirable practice 
of pupils learning word lists in isolation from context. What more 
is required in reading than mere knowledge of individual words 
has been the subject of a good deal of discussion, and several lists 
have been produced of the different factors involved. Professor 
Vernon remarks, ‘The definition of reading ability raises many 
problems, and there is an extraordinary lack of conclusive research.”* 
At the most elementary level there is the ability to give the right 
sounds to individual words. This may be called mechanical reading, 


‘Watts, A. F., Handbook to the Tests, University of London Press, p. 6. 

*Smith & Campbell, Recognition versus Recall Tests in French, Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXXVI, March 1942. 

* Vernon, P. E., Readiig Ability, Pamphlet No. 18, published for the Ministry 
of Education by H.M.S.O., 1950, pp. 34-35. 
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or word-pronouncing ability. It represents an early stage on the 
way to reading in the sense of getting the meaning from the page, 
but is relatively distinct from reading comprehension, which for 
most foreign learners of English is the more important skill. The 
question to be answered by the examiner is, ‘How far can the reader 
get the meaning intended by the writer?’ This involves ability to 
scan the page and pick out details. One difference between reading 
and auditory comprehension is that in the former the pupil can 
go back to pick out a point that was missed at first, or can skim 
through a page to find one particular item of information. The 
reading test should thus be concerned partly with the exact inter- 
pretation of words and phrases in their particular contexts, testing 
the pupil’s ability to read in detail and to know exactly what the 
author means by that word or phrase. Besides this, however, it 
will also be concerned with the meaning of the passage as a whole, 
as this is what we usually try to get from our reading. A further 
stage consists of drawing inferences from what has been read, by 
interpreting and applying the meaning. F. B. Davis classified 
reading skills under the following headings: 
(1) Knowledge of word meanings. 
(2) Ability to select appropriate meaning for a word or phrase 
in the light of its particular contextual setting. 
(3) Ability to follow the organization of a passage and to 
identify antecedents and references in it. 
(4) Ability to select the main thought of a passage. 
(5) Ability to answer questions that are specifically answered 
in a passage. 
(6) Ability to answer questions that are answered in the passage 
but not in the words in which the question is asked. 
(7) Ability to draw inferences from a passage about its contents. 
(8) Ability to recognize the literary devices used in a passage 
and to determine its tone and mood. 
(9) Ability to determine a writer’s purpose, intent, and point 
of view, i.e. to draw inferences about a writer.! 
It may be objected that several of these are matters of intelligence 
rather than of reading ability. It is, however, impossible to separate 
reading ability from some form of verbal reasoning; at least, 
to do so would reduce reading to a purely mechanical recognition 
of word forms, very different from the exercise of the function we 
normally refer to as ‘reading’. A further element to be considered 
is the speed of reading. Reading comprehension tests are usually 
given with definite time limits, so that some element of speed enters 


1 Davis, F. B., Fundamental Factors of Comprehension in Reading, in Psycho- 
metrika, Vol. IX, p. 186 (1944). 
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into the final score. If separate scores for speed are required (and 
occasionally it may be advisable to test this), passages of a fairly 
uniform degree of difficulty have to be set, well within the average 
level of the pupils’ comprehension. Easy comprehension questions 
are set so as to avoid the pupils’ rushing through the passages 
without taking in what 1s read, and a time limit is set, so short that 
no pupil will be able to finish the whole test. 

At advanced comprehension levels the difficulty arises of finding 
passages that do not contain the specialized vocabulary and 
information of some subject of the school or college curriculum. 
Correlations between reading tests measuring comprehension in 
different subject matter fields are quite low. A student who had 
specialized in history might find it hard to understand a passage 
dealing with physics, and vice versa. Thus in the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests by Triggs and others,’ a special test is included for speed in 
reading materials in social studies and another for science, and 
special vocabulary tests are given for words used in English 
grammar and literature, mathematics, science and social studies. 

A few illustrations of reading comprehension tests at different 
levels of achievement may be given. To test at least a selection of 
the skills outlined by Davis, it is necessary to use short paragraphs 
rather than single sentences. This allows the pupil to have the 
normal help afforded by context in finding out the meaning. Diffi- 
culty can be graded by the use of longer and shorter sentences, 
simple and complex sentences, concrete and more abstract ideas, 
common and less frequently used words, literal and figurative 
language. Scales for the measurement of ‘readability’ have been 
devised by Lorge and Flesch,” which are of some help in selecting 
and grading passages. 

Elementary level 
Mary is seven years old. Her brother Bob is four. She can 
read and write, but he can only talk and walk. 
(1) What is Mary? (a) a boy (4) a woman (c) a man 
(d) a girl. 
(2) Who is the younger of the two? (a) Bob (6) four 
(c) Mary (d) older. 
(3) Mary is Bob’s . . . (a) mother (6) father (c) sister 
(d) brother. 
(4) What can Mary do that Bob cannot do? (a) talk (4) write 
(c) walk (d) eat. 
(5) How many people are there in this story? (a) seven 
(b) four (c) one (d) two. 
' Triggs, F. O., et al., Diagnostic Reading Tests, 1948. 
* Flesch, R., The Art of Plain Talk, Harper, 1946. 
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Advanced level (From one of the Education Testing Service 
Tests.) 


In this biological sermon, therefore, I shall first expound 


original anthropological sin, since we must initially acquaint | 


ourselves with the frailties of the human vessel, which is well 
known to be made of clay, but is not always realized to be 
only half-baked and frequently cracked. We shall then proceed 
to discuss the actual sins whereby man has made a bad matter 
considerably worse. 
(1) Compared with the usual evaluation of mankind the author 
(a) caustic (b) generous (c) forgiving (d) naive (e) opti- 
mistic. 
(2) The author's tone is... 
(a) scientific (5) religious (c) humorous (d) grim (e) matter- 
of-fact. 
(3) ‘Vessel’ in the third line means: 
(a) vein (b) body (c) foot (d) ship (e) vase. 
(4) ‘Cracked’ in the fifth line means: 
(a) unfinished (b) defective (c) useless (d) incompetent 
(e) mistreated. 
(5) Which one of the following does the author propose to 
discuss first? 
(a) environment (5) heredity (c) selection (d) theology 
(e) pottery. 
(6) ‘Original’ in the second line means: 
(a) novel (4) primary (c) early (d) genuine (e) creative. 

Watts uses a matching test of pupils’ ability to understand 
literary and technical English. ‘In the first column are 20 sentences, 
some in literary, others in technical English. In the second column, 
corresponding to them in meaning but not in the same order, are 
20 sentences in colloquial English. For example, the second 
sentence in the first column, “Compulsory morality is no morality 
at all’’, can be matched with the fourteenth sentence in the second 
column, “You are not really good if you only do what is right 
when you have to.”” What the child tested has to do is to give each 
sentence in Column Two the same number as the sentence cor- 
responding to it in Column One has been given.”! 

To the criticism that in such a test the pupil spends too much 
time searching for the answer in the other column, it may be replied 
that the ability to run the eye quickly down a column to find the 
exact phrase that is needed is an important reading ability—the 
ability to skim, too often neglected by teachers of reading. 

* Watts, A. F., op. cit., p. 109 and pp. 314-315. 
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Watts also emphasizes the importance of metaphor and analogy 
in reading comprehension, and to test this aspect he produced a 
‘Proverbs and Idioms Test’ of which the following is an example: 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
(a) Shopkeepers often sell bad things. 
(b) Beware of eating poisoned meat when dining with a 
stranger. 
(c) Your liking a thing is no reason for thinking I shall 
like it. 
(d) You may not like my way of cooking." 
Ability to distinguish between literal and metaphorical meanings 
represents an important Tevel in the development of reading com- 
prehension. Whether pupils have reached this level or not can be 
tested in this way, but a certain level of mental maturity is also 
required for such a test to be used successfully. Again, the use of 
language, whether native or foreign, cannot be separated from the 
general mental development of the learner. 


EXPRESSION IN WRITING 


of English language learning. The problems of testing the productive 
or active skills are much more complicated. There are common 
elements of expression in both speech and writing, and as the 
latter gives at least a permanent, objective product to examine, 
itis easier to test. 
Free composition is the standard vehicle for assessing written 
expression. The difficulty of marking it objectively lies in the fact 
that the pupil is asked to express himself, not merely his language. 
The complex of abilities required in this process has been partially 
analysed by the writer in a previous article? to which the reader 
is referred. Such a complex process obviously cannot be measured 
completely by one or two objective tests. Two questions requiring 
consideration are: 
(1) What can be done to ‘objectify’ the marking of com- 
position? 
(2) What objective tests can be used to isolate and measure 
some of the abilities required in written expression? 


(1) Assessment of composition 
The usual method of judging a composition by total impression 
is very unreliable, that is, it is difficult to have any consistent 
1 Watts, A. F., op. cit., pp. 214-5, 336-342. 


* Anderson, D. F., A survey of abilities needed in learning English, English 
Language Teaching, Vol. V, No. 7, August 1951, pp. 184-9. 
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standards of marking among examiners. According to Stalnaker,! 
in an American College Entrance Board Examination candidates 
were required to write about 350 words on one topic selected from 
seven given to them. Experienced examiners consulted together 
and decided on how to read the papers and on the scale of values 
to be followed, each paper to be assigned to one of eight possible 
quality groups. ‘Each paper was read twice independently; that 
is, a second reader graded the paper without reference to or know- 
ledge of the grade assigned by the first reader. The second reader 
agreed with the grade assigned by the first reader in only 41 per 
cent of the cases. Of the total group of 6,834 papers, 74 were 
graded as bad failures (the lowest class) on the first reading; yet 
only 26 of these were classified as ‘‘bad failures” by the second 
readers, and 10 of them were classified as passing or better. . . 
As handled by this group of readers, the grades on this question 
furnished little evidence with regard to the writing ability of the 
candidate. Obviously, unless essays can be read with consistency, 
the results cannot possibly indicate the ability in English of the 
examinee.” A parallel case in a British examination has already 
been quoted. (p. 41.) 

In view of the unsatisfactory results revealed by such investiga- 
tions, attempts have been made to mark compositions for particular 
qualities, rather than by general impression. One chapter? in 
The Marks of Examiners by Hartog, Rhodes and Burt is devoted 
to a comparison of results obtained by the two methods with 
pupils aged 10-11. The marking by analysis was done according 
to the following scheme: 


Quantity, and control of ideas... 
Grammar and punctuation 

Total 100 


Each of these qualities was carefully defined before the scheme 
was used. In the results, marking by analysis produced in every 
case higher marks than marking by total impression. ‘Marking 
by a detailed scheme yieids on the whole closer results for the 
different examiners than marking by impression. But lest it should 
be thought that the analytical method produces substantial agree- 

? Lindquist, E. F. (Editor), Educational Measurement, American Council 
on Education, 1951, pp. 49-89. 

? Hartog, P. J., et al., op. cit., Chapter 7. 
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ment among examiners, be ii noted that while the average range of 
marks (i.e. average difference between the highest and lowest 
mark for each composition) for 10 examiners on general impression 
marking was 36.5 per cent, by the analytical method it was still 
28.9 per cent. A more detailed analysis of the marks showed that 
a wide divergence existed between examiners’ standards not only 
for Ideas but for such apparently objective qualities as Grammar, 
Structure, and Spelling. There was even less agreement under these 
headings than with regard to Ideas and Vocabulary.’ 

How far these conclusions apply in the case of overseas learners 
of English may, of course, be questioned. At the more advanced 
levels students abroad can doubtless be marked on a similar basis 
to native English writers, but in the case of more elementary pupils, 
teachers of English would probably want to give more weight to 
sheer accuracy of writing than in the above scheme, and less to 
ideas. With this in view, some teachers have experimented with 
an error quotient. This is arrived at by counting the total number 
of mistakes in a composition, dividing by the total number of 
words in the essay, and multiplying by 100 to make the result a 
percentage. This method of marking is useful as an occasional 
check, or for purposes of investigation, but if used as the regular 
means of assessment, the effect is to lead the pupils to play for 
safety by using large numbers of simple sentences, easy construc- 
tions and the most elementary vocabulary, rather than trying to 
express their ideas in the most effective way that they can. At 
the early stages it is often desirable to curb exuberance and to 
stress sheer accuracy of writing, but if the pupil is later to learn 
to express himself and his ideas in English freely and effectively, 
we must also encourage the element of experiment. 

The real value of the essay as such is that it requires the pupil 
to express his ideas in writing. As Stalnaker points out, ‘It can 
compel the pupil to think out for himself what is to be said on a 
given topic, how it is to be said, and to perform the actual writing. 
Skill in these abilities is so important in education and in life that 
procedures tending to increase this skill should be cherished and 
developed at whatever cost. The essay test provides the incentive 
for writing; it goes further by giving actual practice in the art of 
writing.”! Another writer, however, maintains that some skills 
involved in writing a composition can hardly be accurately evaluated. 
We cannot measure the extent to which an individual is able to 
express his ideas clearly, because the inadequacy of expression in 
the composition may be due either to lack of ideas or to inability 


Stalnaker, J. M., The Essay Type of Examination, in Educational Measure- 
ment (Ed. by Lindquist, E. F.), p. 515. 
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to express the ideas he has.! Thus the composition must be accepted 
as a blanket test of many different things—information, original 
ideas, logical arrangement of ideas, dramatic sense, selection of 
appropriate style for the audience addressed, use of vocabulary, 
accuracy of grammar, correct word order, variety of sentence 
patterns, accurate punctuation and spelling, &c., &c. Because 
of the importance of the ability to express ideas clearly and effec- 
tively, the essay can probably never be displaced as one of the main 
tests of mastery of English. But let us remember that free com- 
position is an appropriate test only for the advanced pupil who has 
already mastered the mechanics of English expression, and is ready 
to express himself in English as a medium. The mistake that is 
too often made is to think of the essay as a convenient means of 
testing spelling, correctness of English usage, punctuation and 
grammar. It is only when these elements have been largely mastered 
that the essay becomes a suitable form of test. There is much to 
be said for testing these things separately, and regarding the essay 
primarily as a test of ideas and the power to express them effectively 
in English. It is a mistake to allow the use of free composition at 
too early a stage, since in the throes of self-expression many care- 
fully nurtured habits of accuracy tend to go by the board. There 
is a need, therefore, for some tests of accuracy of usage and 
grammar, of spelling and other skills that will provide the medium 
through which the pupil will later want to express himself. 

The examination where the pupil is asked to write an essay on 
one of several composition subjects leads to the maximum amount 
of variability and inconsistency in the marking. To give only one 
subject for all candidates is one way of increasing reliability in the 
marking. Still better is the method of using a composition scale. 
In a French test pupils were asked to write about a picture, and 
their efforts were then compared in general with a series of eight 
compositions arranged on an equally graduated scale from good to 
bad. Several composition scales originally intended for English 
pupils are available, e.g. those by Burt and Burt, and the 
Northamptonshire Scale. Others have been standardized on 
American pupils. Another possibility is to have the pupils expand 
an outline or rewrite a story read to them by the teacher. These 
have the effect of eliminating the element of original ideas and 
information and making the test one purely of efficiency of expression 
in English. Translation from the foreign language into English 
has the same objective. Its weakness is that the sight of his native 


1 Travers, R. M., A Review of Procedures for Evaluating the Outcomes of 
Teaching English, Journal of Experimental Education, December 1948, pp. 325- 
332. 
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modes of expression too often leads the pupil to adapt his English 
expression to them, thus producing mistakes of literal translation, 
‘un-English expressions’, and other errors. The objections already 
adduced against translation from English mostly apply also to 
translation into English. 


(2) Objective tests of abilities required in written expression 


A. Tests of correct usage 
Here we ‘are e concerned not with grammatical analysis and classi- 
fication, but with the question, ‘Does the pupil know which form 


is right and which is wrong in this particular sentence?” One way 
of testing this is to present the pupil with a large number of sentences, 
some of which are right and some wrong. The wrong sentences 
should contain only one word which can be corrected by omitting, 
adding, or correcting one word. The following examples are from 
a test made by one of the writer’s students, based on an analysis 
of common errors in English made by Chinese pupils. Each item 
is to be marked + if grammatically correct, and — if wrong. If 
the sentence is wrong, the pupil then corrects it. One point is given 
for recognizing whether a sentence is right or wrong, and an 
additional point is added for every wrong sentence made right. 

(1) My hair are too long. 

(2) You go to school every day, aren’t you? 

(3) You need not go yourself: send the servant. 

(4) Yangtze River is in China. 
Such a test can be constructed by the ordinary class-room teacher 
by first analysing common errors that occur in written work, and 
then incorporating them in the test, some in their wrong forms 
and some in the correct forms. The test thus reflects the actual 
mistakes made by that particular class. Only mistakes that have 
been explained in class need be included, and if the test shows that 
the points are still not mastered, they can be explained again. 
Guessing can be discouraged by scoring the number right minus 
the number wrong. Psychologically the method is sound because 
it corresponds to the process that goes on in our minds when we 
are writing. We think of a sentence and if it does not ‘sound right’ 
we try an alternative form to see if it sounds better. This discrimina- 
tion of right from wrong forms is the fundamental basis of correct 
expression. Normally, grammatical rules seldom enter into our 
consciousness when we are in process of writing. The important 
questions we try to answer are, ‘Is it wrong?’ “Where is it wrong?” 
‘What is the corresponding right form?’ The question, “Why is 
it wrong?’ comes in very occasionally, if at all. The criticism 
may be made that in this test some pupils are being asked to correct 
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mistakes they themselves do not make. Yet it is the experience 
of most English teachers that certain types of error keep on 
recurring, and they find it worthwhile to give time in class to the 
correction of such errors. The prospect that a test might later 
include such mistakes would help to motivate closer attention by 
the pupils to such explanations. Such a test would also lay stress 
on the teaching and learning of usage—what English people really 
write and say, rather than abstract rules of grammar. Another 
possible objection is that this is a test of passive knowledge rather 
than of active expression, and that there may be little carry-over 
from the one to the other. On the other hand, if pupils do not 
know which forms of expression are correct, how can we expect 
them to use them? Actually there is a very considerable carry-over 
from recognition to active use. Results from the test which has 
been quoted were correlated with the error quotients on free com- 
positions written by the same group of Chinese pupils, and the 
result was °65, which indicates quite a high degree of correspondence 
between scores on the test and accuracy (in grammar, spelling and 
punctuation) in free composition. Gerber quotes an investigation 
with one hundred students entering an American college. They 
were given a standardized, objective test ‘on correctness and effec- 
tiveness of expression’, and the results were correlated with the 
average marks of four teachers for two compositions—one an 
exposition and the other an argument. ‘The test had a correlation 
with the total scores of the exposition of ‘716, and with the total 
scores of the argument of 710. With the scores given for “language” 
the correlation was ‘742 and -:710, and with the scores for 
“‘mechanics” the correlation was -704 and -761."! These figures 
show a very considerable amount of overlap between the test 
results and marks given for written expression. While it can be 
admitted that the essay can test certain skills of expression that 
the objective test cannot, it should also be acknowledged that in 
the matter of accuracy and mechanics the objective test may be 
able to measure more reliably, economically and objectively these 
aspects of skill in writing. 


The multiple choice form can also be used to test mastery of 
usage. Examples: 


- He (living, has lived, lives) there since he was young. 
It is (much, very, very much) cold today. 
They came here (in, on, at) April.” 
1 Gerber, J. C., Testing and Evaluation in the Skills of Communication, College 
English, April 1948, pp. 375 ff. 


* Fries & Lado, Examination in Structure, Forms A, B, C, English Language 
Institute, University of Michigan. 1947 & 1950. 
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The difficulty often is to find two or three plausible errors that 
pupils might really make in the sentence, with that test word. If 
the alternatives are too obviously improbable, guessing is 
encouraged, as the pupils can eliminate the improbable alternatives. 
The test should consist entirely of two alternative or of three 
alternative items, and the correction for guessing should be applied 
—subtracting the number wrong in the first case, and half the 
number wrong in the second. 
Another alternative form is the ‘Fill in the missing words’ type 

of test. For example: 

home now, but he will come back..........-- 

half-an-hour. 
In the case of tenses, the verb can be given. For example: 

This house must............ next month. You ought............ it 


yesterday. 
It ig better if the tests of tense, mood and voice can be given as 
parts of a continuous passage, of which the sense should be quite 
clear even with the test words omitted. The context gives a fairer 
clue as to the exact verb form required than is possible in is_lated 
sentences. 


B. Tests of word order 


Some writers advocate the use of the jumbled sentence as a test 
of a pupil’s command of English word order. The pupil is given 
the words ‘how London is to far it?’ and asked to write the sentence 
in its proper order. Having experimented with it, the_present 
writer_is not inclined to recommend this type of test. The exercise 
is too far removed from the actual mental processes of sentence 
construction, which is done more from analogy or according to 
sentence patterns than by assembling a number of single words. 
It is also difficult to find sentences that can be reconstructed in 
only one possible way, and the scoring presents difficulties. Ballard 
uses a similar test, which he calls a ‘dissected sentences test’ where 
the sentences are broken up into phrases instead of into single 
words. Similar objections apply to this, and the test seems to be 
more one of reading than of active expression.! There is more to be 
said for Watts’s test of rearranging whole sentences in their most 
logical order in one or more paragraphs, since the logical arrangement 
of ideas is an important element in expression, and the single 
sentence is more truly the unit of thought than the word or phrase.” 
‘Ballard, P. B., The New Examiner, University of London Press, 1941, 
pp. 167-79. 
* Watts, A. F., op. cit., pp. 31-56. 
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C. Spelling tests 


Spelling obviously lends itself to objective testing. The recom. 
mended form is dictation of single words, each of which jis 
iflustrated in a single sentence by the teacher. Spelling, however, 
is not regarded as one of the major language abilities. Hartog 
says, ‘We suggest that we should eliminate for entirely separate 
marking, if thought desirable, those elements of spelling and 
handwriting which would disappear if the composition were 
delivered or read aloud, and of which no account should be taken 
in judging its intellectual or artistic value. To equate entirely 
heterogeneous elements like spelling or handwriting with marks 
for elements like Sense or even Sentence structure is, in our view, 
an absurdity. Marks for spelling and legibility of handwriting 
should at no stage be added to or subtracted from marks for the 
other elements of a written composition.”! 


D. Vocabulary tests 


Selection of vocabulary is an important element in written expression. 
Something has already been said (pp. 48-51) on the subject of 
vocabulary tests, and the relationship of the active and passive 
vocabularies. When considering vocabulary as an element of 
expression, a fault to be avoided is the exclusive use of tests that 
require the pupil only to express the meaning of a more difficult 
word in terms of a simpler one. As a test of powers of expression, 
it is much more to the point to present the pupil with the simpler 
word and ask him to provide a more difficult word with connotations 
suitable to the context. The need for these additional connotations 
becomes fully apparent only in a connected passage of prose or 
poetry. It is possible to take an extract from a simplified reader, 
underline certain simplified words and ask the pupil to provide 
a word that would more pointedly express the meaning in that 
context. Alternatively, if six words were so marked, at the bottom 
of the passage a list of 15 to 20 words might be provided for the 
pupil to choose from, these including two or three possible 
synonyms for each of the words underlined. 


IV.—EXPRESSION IN SPEECH 


Of the four major language skills, speech is the most difficult to 
test” satisfactorily. It is inconvenient-to test pupils individually 


and privately. It is difficult to standardize, for it is hard to prevent 
‘leakage’ if exactly the same questions or materials are used. The 
product of the skill is evanescent as compared with the written 


1 Hartog, P. J., et al., The Marking of English Essays, Macmillan, 1941. 
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word, so that the examiner has to make quick judgments and has 
no possibility of re-hearing the candidate, unless he can use a tape 
recording machine. Lastly, the ability itself is a most complex one. 
It includes all the various elements we have already referred to in 
writing, except spelling and handwriting. In addition to these, we 
have all the factors included in a ‘good English pronunciation’— 
correctness of vowels and consonants, distribution of accent or 
stress, rhythm and intonation. Then we have the particular forms 
of English used mainly in speaking, and the choice of vocabulary 
and structures suited to the particular situation and audience. 
Speed is also essential. There is no opportunity for the candidate 
to revise his utterance or even to hesitate too long, for the question 
demands an immediate answer. Then it is hard to separate speaking 
from understanding speech. The inappropriate answer may be 
marked down, fot because it is wrong as spoken English, but 
because it showed that the question had been misunderstood. 
Undoubtedly achievement in speech is very difficult to assess, 
and this may be one reason why many examinations ignore it and 
concentrate upon the written word, which in turn has an unfor- 
tunate effect on the teaching of speech in schools.? 

The Education Department of Malaya, under the direction of 
Mr H. R. Cheeseman, has done pioneer work for some years in 
this field by giving an oral paper as part of the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examinations. The forms of test used are fully described 
in an article in Overseas Education for July 1950, entitled Oral 
English Tests in Malaya. The tests comprise the following: 

(1) Oral reading of a passage which the candidate is given one 
minute to prepare, and is marked by two examiners who average 
their marks for Pronunciation and Articulation (50) and Fluency 
and Rhythm (50). 

(2) Comprehension test in which candidates are given three 
minutes to read a passage and then questioned on it, and marked 
by two examiners for (a) General Comprehension (25), and 
(b) Verbal accuracy and fluency (25). 

(3) Conversation on one of 16 subjects of topical interest. This 
is taken and marked by one examiner out of 50. 

In an earlier form of the examination, the candidate was required 
to give an oral summary of a passage read orally by another candidate 
and silently by himself. This test has been replaced by the compre- 
hension questions because of the difficulty of getting pupils to 
give the gist of a passage instead of trying to reproduce it from 
memory. Great care is taken to standardize the marking of the 


‘Compare article by S. L. Baxter on Speaking good English in the Times 
Educational Supplement, August 1, 1952, p. 651. 
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different examiners for the total group of over 3,000 candidates, 
by having chief examiners visiting and working with local examiners, 
The tests might be criticized on the score of excessive dependence 
on reading ability, but provided the passages consist of straight. 
forward, simple English, this may not be a serious drawback. If 
the reading passage is well within the pupil’s vocabulary, perhaps 
taking the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection: as a standard, 
the oral reading can be used to test pronunciation, and intonation 
might be included along with fluency and rhythm. The compre- 
hension test is of more doubtful validity, as half the marks (25) 
are allotted to what is really a test of silent reading, which could 
be included as part of the written group test and so eliminated 
here. On the other hand, it seems wise to devote a separate mark 
to verbal accuracy in spoken English, and to fluency of vocabulary 
and structures, as distinct from fluency of pronunciation. The 
general effect of the examination on oral teaching in the schools of 
Malaya has been markedly beneficial, and similar procedures might 
well be adopted elsewhere. 


“2 The approach to assessing achievement in speech by means of 


objective tests is twofold. First, there have been attempts to isolate 
various aspects of this complex of abilities, and second, attempts 
have been made to devise indirect measures of speech abilities 
that can be used as group tests, so as to save the time required for 
individual testing. 
Taking first pronunciation by itself, there are various questions 

to be answered about the pupil: 

(a) Are his individual sounds correct? 

(6) Does he lay stress on the proper syllables in words and 

sentences? 

(c) Are his rhythm and intonation correct? 

(d) Can he speak English at normal speed? 
Each of these aspects could be given a separate marking in oral 
reading. A reading passage can be constructed to exemplify all 
the English phonemes,” or at least those that are different from 
the phonemes of the candidate’s native language. One example 
of each phoneme is then marked in the examiner’s copy, and he 
listens for that sound only in that word, and marks it if it is 
wrongly produced. The difficulty still remains that the pupil may 
fail to pronounce some word not because he cannot produce a 
correct v or & but because he has not met that particular word 
before. The aiin of the reading test on this basis is not to find 

1 Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection, P. S. King, 1936. 


?See, for example, H. E. Palmer’s model English Phonetic Text in The 
Principles of English Phonetic Notation, pp. 129-30. 
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in the case of Burt’s or Vernon’s oral reading scales—but to use a 
simple passage to check the pupil’s normal habits of speech. If 
the passage is not simple in vocabulary and structure, the test 
becomes one of ability to ‘bark correctly’ at print—a mechanical 
reading test rather than a normal pronunciation test. Lado? tried /- 
to overcome the difficulty by using a picture dictionaty to test 
pronunciation, so avoiding the use of the printed stimulus entirely. 
The pupil was shown a series of pictures, and told to say what he 
saw, the pictures being arranged in groups of ‘things’, ‘actions’ 
and ‘qualities’. The pupil was thus encouraged to take it as a 
vocabulary test, but in each answer the examiner listened for the 
pronunciation of one particular phoneme. If the pupil did not 
know the word for a picture, another picture illustrating the same 
phoneme could be substituted. As a pure test of pronunciation 
this method is probably superior to oral reading, but is limited to 
testing correctness of individual sounds. Aca 
Fundamental to correct production of English sounds is the 
ability to hear differences between phonemes, e.g. between € and 2, 
8 and 8. This can be tested in groups by various methods. A 
large number of pairs of words, some differing in one phoneme, 
e.g. man—men, and some exactly the same, e.g. bit—bit, are 
presented. If the two words are the same, the pupils write S, and 
if they are different, they write D. It is possible to cover all the 
phonemes of English in one test of this type of 100 items, which 
can be given quite rapidly. Correction for guessing—number 
right minus number wrong—can be applied. Lado? has experi- 
mented with a slightly different form in an attempt to eliminate 
the possibility of guessing. Three words are presented instead of 
two. This makes five possible answers for each item, namely 
(1) all the same, (2) all different, (3) first and second the same, 
(4) first and third the same, (5) second and third the same. The 
pupils mark their answers on a printed sheet in the form. 
Allthe same land2 tland3 2and3 None the 
same same same same 
The teacher then reads such items as, ‘said, sad, said,’ ‘bit, bitter, 
bitter’, ‘men, man, main’. This form presents more of a challenge 
to adult students, who may think the Same-Different test too 
simple. The writer has found that quite a large proportion of 
children aged 10 and under fail to understand how to do the test, 


1 Lado, R., Phonemics and Pronunciation Tests, The Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XXXV, 7, November 1951, pp. 531-42. 

*Ibid. Also, Test of Aural Perception in English for Japanese Students, 
English Language Institute, University of Michigan, 1950. 
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and even with older children this is sometimes the case. It is alsp 
possible that having to hold the three words in mind and compar 
them, introduces other elements of confusion and difficulty into 
the test situation than that of simple discrimination between sounds, 
For pupils who are ‘test sophisticated or more mature, Lado\ 
form may be preferable as presenting more of a challenge; for 
others the simpler Same-Different type is preferable. 

Another form of sound discrimination test suitable for group 
administration consists of presenting the pupils with groups of 
four or five words on a printed sheet, the words being closely 
related in sound. The teacher then reads one of the words and 
the pupils have to underline the one read. Examples: 


(1) heat (2) caught (3) wound (4) rung 
hid cut warned wrong 
ate cart want run 
hit cat warmed rang 
it card wander lung 


Test words for these items: (1) hit, (2) cart, (3) warned, (4) rung. 
Here, of course, reading ability affects the result as well as the 
ability to discriminate between sounds, so that the majority of the 
words used should be fairly familiar. In the writer’s tests in this 
and the previous forms, all words are drawn from The Interim 
Report on Vocabulary Selection. The results on the two types of 
test—the reading and the purely aural (either in the Same-Different 


or multiple choice form)—show some interesting differences. The | 
element of interpreting the printed symbols as sounds introduces | 


a complication that is not present either in pure recognition of 
sounds or in their reproduction. Pupils, for example, who will 
mark ‘breathe’ for ‘breath’ in the reading form of test, have little 


difficulty in recognizing these two words as different when presented | 
aurally. This leads one to speculate as whether oral reading is as | 


efficient as it is commonly supposed to be as a test of pronunciation. 
Accuracy of production of the English phonemes seems to correlate 
more highly with the purely aural form of sound discrimination 
test than with the reading form. Further experiment is needed to 
determine the exact amount of correlation between ability to do 


such group tests and accuracy of pronunciation in direct, individual | 


testing, but it would seem to be fairly high. 

M. K. Evans, in an investigation of ‘The measurement of French 
pronunciation’, had recordings made of pupils’ speech and rated by 
three judges. The average ratings were correlated with the results 
of a group test similar to that illustrated above—four near homonyms 


given and the pupils asked to check the one pronounced by the | 
teacher. The correlation came to ‘80. ‘This seems to indicate that | 
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phonetic accuracy may be substituted with reasonably accurate 
results for a more expensive and lengthy direct measurement of 
actual pronunciation.” 

In view of the difficulties of administering individual tests of 
pronunciation, teachers may be glad to experiment with such forms 
of test in order to get some indication of how accurately their 
pupils hear the differences between English phonemes when 
presented in words. The Same-Different form of test can be used 
at any stage of English learning, as it is unnecessary for the pupils 
either to know the words said or to be able to read them. It has 
been used successfully with Italian workers during their first few 
weeks of English study in this country. 

In some circumstances a paper-and-pencil test with no speaking 
by the teacher may be uséful. Words are presented in pairs, with 
one or more letters italicized, and the pupil is asked to say whether 
the sounds of the italicized letters are the same or different. 
Examples: head—meat; fur—first; through—although; thin—then; 
son—Sun. 

A similar test may be given in multiple choice form. Pupils 
are told, ‘Mark the word or words that contain the same sound 
as is italicized in the word at the beginning of each line. One 
or more words may have the same sound. Pay no attention to 
spelling. Think only of how the words sound.’ Examples: 


build (a) beat (b) belt (c) big (d) healed 
walks (a) wants (b) works (c) bought (d) wax 
enough (a) cough (4) young (c) would (d) cut 
wood (a) food (b) could (c) full (d) cooled 


praise (a) press (b) prize (c) price (d) clothes 

Certain phonemic differences cannot be tested by this type of 
test, because some English spellings are consistently associated with 
the same sounds. It cannot be used very easily to test, for example, 
whether the pupil hears the difference between initial / and n, or 
between final 6 and p. But though this kind of test cannot cover 
all the phonemes of English, there are still sufficient variations of 
spelling of the same sound for the teacher to be able to construct 
a test that gives quite a representative sampling of the pupils’ 
ability to give words their right sound, or at least, to distinguish 
one phoneme from another, which is quite a large part of skill in 
oral reading. It has the advantage of being independent of the 
pronunciation of the person administering the test. 

Wrong stress in polysyllabic words and in sentences is an important 


* Reported in An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
Vol. III, 1937-42, Edited by C. B. King & C. Ball, p. 590. 
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common source of error in the pronunciation of many learner 
of English. This again can be tested with paper and pencil by 
setting a number of words divided into numbered syllables, ang 
asking the pupils to give the number of the syllable that receives 
the strongest stress. Pupils might also be asked to mark the 


accented syllables in passages of connected prose. If a pupil can > 


pick out the correct stresses in a continuous passage, it may fairl 
be assumed that he is more likely to make these same stresses in 
reading than one who cannot, and this in itself would go some way 
towards producing a good rhythm. Fluency is probably also part 
connected with correct accentuation. Assessment of intonation 
must remain a subjective matter until some system of marking and 
teaching intonation becomes more universally accepted. 

Other abilities required in speech include use of correct sentence 
patterns, correct usage and grammar, choice of vocabulary, fluency 
of ideas and ability to arrange them in proper order, &c. Mos 
of these correspond to similar abilities required in writing. The 


main differences are the speed with which the response must be F 


made, and the use of conversational forms of sentence and 
vocabulary. 
Agard and Dunkel? distinguished three levels of oral skill: 

(1) Ability to report a single, simple act or situation in precise 

words. 

(2) Ability to express a sequence of ideas fluently. 

(3) Ability to converse. 
To test the first level they used a series of 20 pictures, each 
representing a single action which the pupil had to report in a 
single simple sentence. A rating scale was used to judge the 
answers. Such standards are easy to criticize, but at least they have 
the merit of trying to measure separately different aspects of the 
complex of abilities called ‘speech’ instead of depending upon 
purely subjective total impressions. Along some such lines may 
lie the path to more reliable assessment of speech, combined with 
a further development of objective group tests of sound discrimina- 
tion and stress to give an indication of the pupil’s standing in 
pronunciation. 

Such a survey as we have attempted of methods of assessing 

achievement in the four main language abilities involved in learning 
English is bound to be incomplete. Nothing has been said of the 


assessment of knowledge and appreciation of literature, or of the 
knowledge of the culture and civilization that lies behind the | 


language and the literature, or even of the smaller field of assessing 


handwriting. Our concern has been with the learning of the | 


1 Agard & Dunkel, op. cit., p. 55 ff. 
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language rather than the literature. If one major conclusion emerges 
it is of the need for making all our methods of testing and examining 
reflect as directly and accurately as possible our objectives in teaching 
the language. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. 8S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—There seems to be no agreement about grammatical 
nomenclature. For example, one of my grammars rejects the 
names present participle and gerund and uses only the name i-n-g 
form. Some grammarians prefer the terms nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative. Others ignore these terms and prefer subject 
(direct and indirect), object, possessive. Have you any recom- 
mendations to make on this question? 

ANSWER.—There is not much use in making recommendations. 
Your pupils will learn the terms used in the text-books they study. 
And text-books are often laid down by authority! The terms 
nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative are necessary for 
languages with an elaborate accidence, for example Latin, classical 
and modern Greek, Finnish. But English has lost almost all its 
case endings; only the pronouns retain them (who, whom, whose, 
&c.). In the English language syntax is far more important than 
accidence. In syntax the terms subject and (direct and indirect) 
object are far more useful. For beginners the name i-n-g form is 
an easily understood name for present participles and gerunds. 
But for more advanced students the terms present participle, 
participial adjective, and gerund can be useful. 


QUESTION.—Recently I came across the sentence, ‘I don’t think 1 
should like gloves made from the skin of poor little dogs.” My 
pupils have been taught to say ‘gloves made of leather’. Why, in 
this sentence, is from used? 

ANSWER.— Made from’ is used when the material undergoes some 
change in its nature or character during the process of manufacture. 
This explains the use of process as a verb, a very common use 
today. (Processed peas, for example, are peas that have been dried, 
stored, and later boiled in water and dyed a bright green before 
being tinned.) Gloves are made of leather. The leather is unchanged 
in nature or character during the cutting and stitching of the gloves. 
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But the skin of the dogs must first undergo the process of tanning 
It is made into leather first. So ‘gloves made from the skins of 
dogs’ is correct. 


QUESTION.—Begin is used with either the infinitive or the gerund, 
‘The baby began to cry, began crying.’ I feel that ‘It is beginning 
to rain’ is always to be preferred to ‘It is beginning raining’, 
however. Is there an explanation for this preference? 
ANSWER.—Your feeling is certainly right. The explanation is that 
the jingle of the repeated i-n-g forms is unpleasant. Compare the 
repetition of go in, ‘He’s going to go home next week’, equally 
objectionable. We can say, ‘He’s going to leave for home next 
week’, but careful speakers would avoid ‘going to go’. They would 
prefer either, ‘He’s going home next week’ or, if intention is to be 
indicated, ‘He intends to go home next week.’ 


QUESTION.—I teach my pupils to use very with adjectives and much 
with past participles: much surprised, much interested. But I often 
find examples, in English books, of very with past participles. Is 
this usage permissible? 
ANSWER.—It is certainly quite common. Purists frown on it. In 
one of Stephen McKenna’s novels there is a conversation between 
a young lady and an Oxford don. The lady says, ‘I’m very annoyed 
with him.’ The don suggests that she ought to say ‘much annoyed 
with him.’ ‘Please don’t correct my English,’ the lady retorts. To 
which the don answers: ‘But it wasn’t English until I corrected you!’ 
The position seems to be this. Careful speakers and writers use 
very when the participle is clearly adjectival, as in ‘He looked 
very pleased’. (Cf. ‘He had a pleased look on his face.’) Pleased 
here is adjectival; it could be replaced by happy. We all use much 
when the past participle is definitely verbal in function, as in ‘His 
foolish conduct has been much talked about’. But there are border- 
line cases. ‘He was very pleased at the news’ or, ‘He was very 
much pleased at the news’? The majority of speakers would say 
‘very pleased’, I think, but careful speakers would prefer ‘much 
pleased’. 


QUESTION.—I know that relative pronouns are often dropped when 
they are the object of a verb or preposition in the clause, as in 
‘the man (whom) I met yesterday’ and ‘the house (that) I live in’. 
I recently came across a sentence in which the relative pronoun 
was dropped even though it was the subject: ‘It isn’t every boy 
gets the chance to go to the university.” Oughtn’t the relative who 
(or that?) to be inserted after boy? 
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" ANSWER.—The sentence is satisfactory as it stands. The relative 
pronoun is often dropped from sentences beginning with there is 
(are, was, &c.) and it is (was, &c.). Here are examples: 

There’s a man at the door wants to speak to you. 

It isn’t everybody can do that. 
' An examination of these sentences shows that they are not parallel 
‘to the usual type of sentence with a relative clause. They contain 
only one statement: 
A man at the door wants to speak to you. 
Not everybody can do that. 
"jt would not be wrong to insert a relative pronoun, of course, 
» but most speakers feel no need to do so. 


Book Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Issued by the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. 202 pages. 12s. 6d. 

This book has been written by a committee of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association, and is the fourth of a post-war series of books 
‘on the teaching of the main subjects—The Teaching of Science, 
The Teaching of Modern Languages and The Teaching of History 
have already appeared. Its immediate forerunner, published in 
1927, was a similar production, but in no way is this a revision, 
copy or duplication of the earlier volume. This is an entirely new 
study of that most important subject: the teaching of the Mother 
Tongue. The Foreword tells us that the Association was able to 
draw upon the devotion, knowledge, and experience of many 
members and friends; and it is evident in reading the book that 
this testimony is well deserved; though unless one had done similar 
work and to a similar standard, it would be difficult to realize how 
much care and labour has gone into the production of this thorough, 
thoughtful and well balanced volume. 

In Part One, the problems, aims and general principles that 
underlie the teaching of English in all types of secondary school 
are discussed in a series of essays; these are on The Special Nature 
of the Teaching of English, on Speaking, Writing, Language Study 
and Grammar, Reading and Comprehension, The Appreciation of 
Prose and Poetry, and on Drama. Part Two deals with the practical 
side of teaching English: Oral Work and Speech Training, The 
Writing of English, Grammar, The Appreciation and Compre- 
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hension of Prose, Teaching Poetry, Drama in the Classroom, 
: od English in the Sixth Form. Part Three covers Examinations, The 
i: School Library, Visual Aids, Gramophone and Radio; there js 
1 also a short and useful (though incomplete) bibliography for , 
Sixth Form General English Course, and one on Speech Training 

Throughout the pages of this book there is evidence of the great 
strides that the teaching of English has made in English Secondan 
Schools since 1927. It is most heartening to all those who hav 
realized the immense importance of sound and thorough teaching 
of the Mother Tongue that such progress, as can be observed ina 
comparison of the 1927 and 1952 books, has been made, and is s9 
widespread in various schools and types of school. Not, of course, 
that this progress is as widely spread as it should be—we all know 
the deadly and deadening routine work that goes on in thousands 
of classrooms. Nevertheless, where the classics, history and 
geography are exceptionally well taught, it does not matter so 
much—the older pupils are trained in the discipline of words, and 
their thinking is stimulated by many new and diverse ideas, by 
copious facts and a certain amount of sound knowledge; but where 
there is no enlightened Latin teaching and no contact with Greek, 
and where French is taught as a dull and rote-learning business, 
and where the pupils’ out-of-school life gives them no opportunities 
of mastering their Mother Tongue and of using it in a lively and 
effective way, the teaching of English in schools is fundamental to 
their progress in all subjects (or nearly all), to the clarity and 
efficiency of their thinking, and to the growth and development of 
their personalities. 

The book, therefore, is important, for it makes a notable con- 
tribution to a proper understanding of the difficulties of the task 
of teaching a mother tongue, and to the true nature of the under- 
taking—and it is no light one. Yet it has a wider value than that 
for it contains help and guidance for all who teach their mother 
tongue, whatever the language and whatever the country. It will 
be found to have special value in those countries where English is 
not the mother tongue, but is the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools. In Colonial Education, the teaching of English in secondary 
schools, mainly in the upper classes, and sometimes in the lower 
ones too, is often similar in aim and is based on the same principles 
as those of the teaching of English as the Mother Tongue. Teachers 
in these schools, therefore, have much to learn from the principles 
and practice of English teaching in England. This book will throw 
light on many of their problems and can be trusted to give them 
wise counsel, and to suggest sound methods. Every British teacher 
who is appointed to a secondary school abroad, and particularly 
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in the Colonies, should study this book and imbue himself with 
its spirit. 

The general tenor of the handling of debatable topics, and indeed 
of the whole book, is urbane, tolerant and generous. The writers 
recognize ‘that success in the teaching of English depends on personal 
freedom to work out a syliabus in one’s own way’; and consequently 
the writers have avoided the pitfalls of dogmatism and pedantry; 
on the other hand the compromises that they sometimes deliberately 
make leave the issue vague and without a pronouncement at times 
when guidance is particulaily needed. Perhaps this is inevitable in 


; books written by committees, but what the writers have given us is 
so sound and so judiciously expressed that one wishes that they 
had been bolder, and had gone deeper into the subject—their 
recommendations are bound by what is certain to succeed in the 


classroom, as if experiments and initiative were not particularly 
to be encouraged. 

The teacher of English as a foreign language will not, of course, 
find his problems dealt with, but he will find much to interest him, 


and many hints and suggestions for enlivening his work; but above 


all he will find in this book a fine example of thoroughness and 
of thoroughly sound and practical teaching. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A CRITICAL SURVEY. T. G. Williams. 316 
pages. Pitman. 16s. Od. 


The largest single section of this book is rightly that on poetry, 
but there are introductory chapters on literature as an art, the 
growth and development of the English language, less extended 
studies of the drama and novel, and shorter notes on the essay 
and less recent literary criticism. 

The book is called A Critical Survey and not a history. When 
individual works and authors are touched upon, the treatment is 
chronological, but within the works of any one author it is severely 
selective and is obviously quite different in intention and content 
from such other single-volume works as Sampson’s Concise History 
of English Literature, and the well-known Legouis and Cazamian. 
The clear delineation of the architectural form of English Literature 
is wholly admirable: the author is a scholar and enthusiast who, 
in his quarter-century as Director of the famous City Literary 
Institute in London, developed his rare gifts of exposition with a 
full respect for detail and first principles. 

The mental equipment of most students, particularly foreign 
students, of English Literature, is too frequently merely a catalogue 
of names and a palimpsest of irrelevant dates. The work under 
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review, carefully studied and retained for reference, should be a 
admirable corrective: the author’s intention is to increase th 
understanding and appreciation of literature as an art, not § 
describe the often dull personalities of the writers and their familigg 

There is a danger, however, that the hurried or too casual studeqiail 
may, by accepting the judgment and outline in this book withouil 
reference to the actual works or to literary histories, sometimg 
form false impressions of many of the writers mentioned 
Mr Williams is interested in portraying the growth and develop 
ment of literature, and in consequence stresses important innovm 
tions and tends to leave unnoted works well rooted in tradition 
In writing of James Joyce, therefore, the technique described j 
that of Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake. The timid or foreign readg 
might well be warned off this author altogether by the difficultigg 
suggested, and would miss the delicate and easy perfection @ 
Dubliners, and the only faint eccentricities of A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. But probably the casual and lazy student 
would in any case go first to the literary histories. 

English Literature cannot be too strongly recommended as4@ 
companion and basic study book for serious students of English 
overseas, and even the most experienced teacher will find it invaluable 
both as a stimulant and as a catalyst to his accumulated learning 
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